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There is restlessness these days among housers 
who are at work in the field of management. 
Not because they have time on their hands, for 
they have plenty to do. But the future seems 
somewhat indefinite to them. 

Their restlessness is expressed in many ways. 
Many of them feel inadequately equipped to per- 
form their particular jobs. They are searching 
both for a good definition of the overall manage- 
ment job and for understanding of how their 
functions should relate to it and to other func- 
tions in housing. They want to improve their 
skills and to learn new and more efficient tech- 
niques to apply in their own operations. 

Management personnel is also curious about the 
objectives of management. They want to know 
what their dominant attitude should be. They 
are frequently told that it should be a “nice bal- 
ance” between that of the hard-boiled rent col- 
lector and the enterprising social worker. Since 
both the former and the latter are difficult to 
define with precision, the “nice balance” is not 
self-evident. 

Besides, managers not only want definitions, 
but they want to take part in the defining. They 
remind us that they should be especially qualified 
to contribute because they work daily with the 
tenants—the people for whom housing is built— 
and ask that the simple truth that houses are for 
people should not be neglected. 

In project operation, management officials want 
their responsibilities and fields of authority more 
carefully defined by their superiors. If the execu- 
tive director considers himself to be a manager, 
they want him to take an interest in the daily 
operating problems which face a project manager. 
Instances are now found in which some of the 
same kinds of conflicts that have occurred in 
federal-local relations have developed in the re- 
lationships between local authority central offices 
and project management offices. 

Management’s restlessness is also evidenced in 


the “professional” activities of management operat- 
ing personnel. Scattered over the nation are a 
number of local associations of managers, some 
of which specifically exclude executive directors 
and other central office’ staff personnel from mem- 
bership. 

Management’s restlessness is expressed in an 
anonymous letter from a housing manager in- 
cluded in this issue of The Journal of HOUS- 
ING. We do not think that the attitude dis- 
closed in this letter is an isolated case. It is par- 
ticularly significant that this manager seems to 
be trying to say that he wants to be a member of 
the housing family. 

While we could add our plea to his, as it ap- 
plies to his personal situation, we should point out 
the fact that management and management per- 
sonnel are already members of the housing family 
—inescapably so, because of the very nature of the 
housing business. But what may also be true is 
that management and management personnel have 
not always expressed a willingness to belong to 
the larger family and, further, it may be true that 
there has not always been a willingness on the 
part of others identified with housing to accept 
management as a full partner. In any event, unity 
is not to be achieved by mere recognition of the 
situation as we are trying to present it here. 
The problems which trouble management per- 
sonnel must be faced objectively and must be 
wrestled out to solution. This demands that a 
high degree of administrative competence must 
be developed in the housing field generally. 

We conclude that the restlessness which char- 
acterizes the thinking in management today is no 
threat to its future, but, rather, demonstrates that 
management wishes to improve itself through im- 
provement of the abilities of its personnel. The 
evidences of improvement can appear only in the 
quality of operations and the maturity of judg- 
ment that distinguish competent professional per- 
formance. EA 
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GARY, NEWARK APPOINT CITY OFFICERS FOR REHABILITATION OR 
OF EXISTING SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


ELIMINATION 


In Gary, Indiana, and Newark, New 
Jersey, local housing, health, and build- 
ing officials are attempting to meet a 
part of their communities’ housing 
needs through the rehabilitation of 
existing properties—and are making 
piecemeal attacks on the slum clear- 
ance problem through the compulsory 
elimination of structures judged to be 
substandard. In both instances, the 
programs are regarded as supplement- 
ary to those of the local housing au- 
thorities. 


Gary’s Program 


In Gary this month, a “slum elimina- 
tion coordinator” was appointed by the 
mayor, his salary to come out of that 
part of the funds which the Housing 
Authority is paying to the city in 
lieu of taxes which is over and above 
the amount originally contracted for 
and which is the result of making 
payments in accordance with the new 
10 per cent-of-rents formula established 
by FPHA last summer. Following 
agreement with the local officials con- 
cerned, and with the endorsement of 
leading civic groups, the Authority 
worked out the financing arrangement 
by setting aside from the extra funds 
available for payments in lieu of taxes, 
a sum adequate to meet the expenses 
of the new activity, and distributing 
the balance only among the various 
taxing jurisdictions with which it has 
contracts. 

The mayor has already appointed to 
the slum elimination coordinator’s job 
the city’s former assistant building 
commissioner, Mr. James Perrotta. 
Essentially, Mr. Perrotta’s job will be 
to take block by block census sheets 
showing the exact location of sub- 
standard homes, resurvey present con- 
ditions and occupancy, and designate 
the structures for compulsory or co- 
operative rehabilitation or for demoli- 
tion. The plan is, further, that all such 
rehabilitations or demolitions are to 
be applied against the equivalent eli- 
mination obligations of the Gary Hous- 
ing Authority until completion. Such 
obligations now stand at about 250. 
The Authority has built 787 new units, 
against which some 370 demolitions 
and 170 rehabilitations have already 
taken place. 

These earlier rehabilitation and de- 
molition jobs were many of them ac- 
complished through a “slum clearance 
coordinator”—another city job which 
the Authority had created and which 


it financed out of its development 
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funds for fifteen months before the 


war. 


Mr. Parmelee Encourages 
Rehabilitation 


In announcing the appointment of 
the slum elimination coordinator, a 
local newspaper carried a statement 
by Mr. K. A. Parmelee, the Executive 
Director of the Gary Authority, which 
emphasized the real potentialities of 
a rehabilitation program in meeting 
housing need, creating employment for 
the construction trades, and in pro- 
longing the useful life of existing 
properties. Mr. Parmelee feels that, 
under the new coordinator, Gary’s re- 
habilitation program can really exploit 
all of these potentialities and has esti- 
mated that at least 3,773 of the 9,623 
houses classified in the 1940 census 
as substandard (34.2 per cent of the 
city’s total housing supply) can be 
rehabilitated, giving them an average 
value after salvage of $5,000 per home 
—thus preserving for 15 or 20 years 
a supply of currently substandard 
homes valued at $18,865,000 after im- 
provements. 


Newark’s Program 

In Newark, where there is a great 
awareness of the menace to the city’s 
health by slum areas, city health off- 
cials have taken the lead in devising 
a program to supplement that of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark. In July of 1943, a city ordi- 
nance was passed setting up the office 
of a Supervisor of Rehabilitation of 
Dwellings. The City Health Officer, 
Dr. Charles V. Craster, was appointed 
‘to the position and he is now operating 
under the ordinance. 

In the year and a half following 
creation of the office, however, only 
25 cases have come before the Super- 
visor. Of this number, as of this past 
fall, 6 buildings had been either re- 
habilitated or demolished; 3 had been 
removed from the custody of the Super- 
visor because of the nature of tenancy; 
9 were pending action before the end 
of 1944 under the 90-day period of 
grace which is allowed under the ordi- 
nance for demolition or rehabilitation; 
and 7 were awaiting action by the 
Supervisor, the owners having failed 
to respond to the hearing notices. 

Since, under the ordinance, the Su- 
pervisor can not take action on any 
building until all owners or interested 
individuals have been properly notified 
and permission obtained, one of the 


chief obstacles to action is the long 
title searches which often are involved. 
A further difficulty is the fact that re- 
habilitation of slum property by the 
Supervisor when the owner fails to 
take over can not go forward until 
sufficient funds have been appropriated 
by the city commission. Therefore, 
the amount of slum clearance affected 
by the Supervisor depends entirely on 
the amount of money the city makes 
available for the purpose. 


Operating Details 


In general, the program operates 
as follows. On petition of either a 
public authority or a group of five city 
residents that a building is substandard 
due to dilapidation, disrepair, or struc- 
tural defects and is, therefore, detri- 
mental to the health and safety of 
occupants, the Supervisor conducts a 
preliminary investigation of the struc- 
ture. He also conducts investigations 
of buildings which he himself deems to 
be substandard or those which the 
City Building Department has marked 
out for demolition due to structural 
defects. In his investigation, he keeps 
a score card, known as the unfit 
Dwelling Record, which carries a Full 
description of the building and a photo- 
graph of the structure at the time of 
investigation. A maximum score of 
100 is then, should any 
dwelling fail to attain a minimum 
score, it is declared unfit for humana 
habitation. 


assigned; 


Once this declaration is made, the 
Supervisor serves the owner with a 
notice of a hearing on the case. The 
owner or any other interested individ- 
ual has the right to file an answer to 
the Supervisor’s charges at the time 
of the hearing. However, if the Super- 
visor’s findings stand, and if it is de- 
termined that the necessary repairs, 
alterations, and improvements can be 
made at a cost not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the value of the dwelling, the 
owner is directed to carry out such 
repairs within a period of 90 days— 
with the option of vacating or closing 
the building within this period. If 
the repairs or alterations can not be 
made at a cost of less than 50 per cent 
of the value of the building, the Super- 
visor is required to order the owner 
to remove or demolish the building 
within a 90-day period. 

Should the owner fail to follow the 
order, the Supervisor posts a notice on 
the building which reads: “This build- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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RURAL HOUSING STUDIES UNDER WAY 


As a part of the postwar planning 
that many local housing authorities 
are now undertaking in earnest, plans 
for rural housing that were interrupted 
by the war are again being studied. In 
Jefferson County, Alabama, the hous- 
ing committee of the Jefferson County 
Coordinating Council of Social Forces 
has worked out a program for the con- 
trol of residential building in outlying 
communities and, as a part of its re- 
port on the program, has stressed the 
seriousness of the rural housing prob- 
lem and has recommended that the 
Council work closely with the County 
Rural Housing Authority in an effort 
to obtain federal funds to meet the 
need. The County Authority has al- 
ready indicated that it will apply to 
FPHA for funds for the construction 
of 600 rural brick houses and also for 
authority to manage some of the fed- 
erally-operated proiects now in the 
County. 

The King County Housing Auth- 
ority in Washington, which deals with 
both urban and rural problems, is now 
working on its postwar program. One 
of the subjects of its study is subsist- 
ence type housing. The Authority's 
Director, William A. Shanafelt, is 
anxious to have expressions from au- 
thorities that have had experience with 
such housing and would welcome any 


advice or assistance. 

In 1943, the Supreme Court of 
Florida upheld the program of the 
Northwest Florida Regional Housing 
Authority, under which a farmer deeds 
land to the Authority for the con- 
struction of farm houses for tenants 
or wage earners on the farm. This 
decision was the third one rendered 
by a state court approving the rural 
housing. program as it was being 
carried forward under USHA back in 
1940. The other two states in which 
favorable decisions have been handed 
down are North and South Carolina. 

FPHA, in discussing possible post- 
war programs with rural housing au- 
thorities, has suggested that they bear 
in mind the possibility of a modifica- 
tion of the present plan of supplying 
rural public housing under the USH 
Act. It was indicated that such a 
modification might provide for the 
sale instead of the rental of farm 
houses and would eliminate the neces- 
sity of separating the site of the house 
from the rest of the farm, as was 
previously done in order to give the 
rural housing authority clear title to 
the property. Applications for rural 
housing are being handled through 
FPHA’s General Field Office, since 
the rural program has not been decen 
tralized through the regional offices. 





Bridgeport Publishes 
Annual Report Stress- 
ing Record of Provid- 

ing “More Than 
Shelter’ 


The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Bridgeport has just been issued and is 
devoted mainly to telling the story of 
the community programs which have 
grown up in its ten projects, housing 
some 18,000 people—more than half 
of them children. Of the 30 pages 
which the report covers, fifteen carry 
full-page pictures of tenant activities of 
one kind or another: talent shows, play- 
ground contests, recreation room meet- 
ings, health clinics, athletic teams. 

The final four pages of the report 
are given over to an analysis of a re- 
port made for the local Chamber of 
Commerce by Roy Wenzlick & Com- 
pany on the city’s public housing pro- 
gram. Mr. Harold C. Poole, the Au- 
thority’s Executive Director, finds the 
Wenzlick report inconsistent and lack- 
ing in understanding of the public 
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housing program and he does an effec- 
tive job of pointing up the contradic- 
tions in point of view taken by the 
Wenzlick Company. According to a 
report of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the Wenzlick Com- 
pany is making a $5500 building and 
construction survey of New Haven and 
surrounding Connecticut towns under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Building of the Chamber of Commerce 
Postwar Council. 


NEW ARK—Continued from page 3 


ing is unfit for human habitation,” 
and thereupon has authority either to 
rehabilitate or to demolish the building. 
The amount of the cost of any repair 
or removal or demolition becomes a 
municipal lien against the property. 

Hearings before the Supervisor take 
place every two weeks, at which time 
representatives of the Building De- 
partment, the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
and the Health Department are present 
to give evidence in support of the re- 
ports submitted. 

Dr. Craster suggests that the best 
way to get city money working on the 
problem is to establish a revolving 





Ci0’S 

RE-EMPLOY MENT 
PLAN INCLUDES 
HOUSING, URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


At the CIO national convention in 
Chicago during November, a_re-em- 
ployment plan was adopted that in- 
cluded a detailed statement of this 
country’s housing and city rebuilding 
needs. It advocates “complete recon- 
struction and decentralization of our 
great metropolitan areas” and calls for 
a resumption of the slum clearance 
program on a scale that will eliminate 
slums and supplant all substandard 
housing and blighted areas within ten 
years after the war. It asks for gov 
ernment help in inaugurating programs 
of cooperative housing and in initiating 
“imaginative and bold” city planning 
activities, including whatever land 
purchases are required. 

The statement further says: “We 
should tear down industrial plants 
which are badly located with respect 
to the life of the community, and build 
new ones in the right places. We 
should tear up transportation facilities 
which destroy the recreational possibili- 
ties of our waterfronts and lay new 
tracks at the right places. We should 
reconstruct most of our docks and 
harbors. We should clear out whole 
neighborhoods in downtown areas and 
build airports or plant parks. 

“City tax structures must and can be 
reorganized on a metropolitan basis 
to facilitate these charges. . . . There 
is work here for millions of men for 
a generation. The demand for build- 
ing materials and for new industrial 
plants, equipment, and machinery will 
be immense.” 


fund, to be used for demolition and 
rehabilitation when owners can not 
or will not do the job. The 50 per 
cent value clause in the ordinance 
would make the eventual return to 
the fund a certainty, he says. He 
suggests that advances could be made 
on a loan basis and an annual return 
with interest added to current taxes 
for a reasonable period of years. 

Although the program to date has 
not been a large one, Dr. Craster 
says that it has had the effect of mak- 
ing the owners of slum property con- 
sider the carrying out of repairs and 
reconstruction where possible. He says 
it is inevitable that dwellings so far 
gone as to be impossible of recon- 
struction within the city will come 
before the Supervisor for immediate 
demolition orders. 
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Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin Editorializes 
in Support of Local 
Authority’s Program 


During November, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin twice within a two- 
week period took occasion to comment 
editorially on the soundness of the pro- 
gram of the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. One editorial read in part: 
“To the eye of the passerby Richard 
Allen Homes. . . appears to be doing 
fine—clean, neat, and orderly. It is 
a comfort to know that it is doing 
all right financially, too. In part this 
is due to the policy of charging higher 
rents as incomes rise, instead of re- 
serving the facilities solely for families 
with substandard incomes, as was ori- 
ginally intended. Peace may bring 
a return to the earlier practice, but 
meanwhile the rents come to about 
five per cent of the cost of the project. 

Apart from any dollars and cents 
appraisal, there can be no doubt that 
Richard Allen Homes is a valuable 
contribution to community living. It 
seems to deserve study by those who 
admit the social value of slum-clear- 
ance housing but consider the financial 
dose impossibly severe.” 

Comments on Klutznick Proposal 

The second editoral was based on 
FPHA Commissioner Klutznick’s re- 
cently proposed formula for determin- 
ing the field for low-rent housing in 
a community: first marking off the 
area which private builders can serve 
(in Philadelphia, this has been defined 
as all housing space which commands 
a rental of from $40 a month up); 
then leaving a gap of from 15 to 20 
per cent below that as a challenge 
to private builders for bringing costs 
down within the means of prospective 
buyers or tenants; then below that, is 
the field for operation by public hous- 
ing agencies, 

The Bulletin comments: “The de- 
marcation represented by this policy 
is a sensible one, for postwar progress 
in housing may make it possible for 
private financing to offer accommoda- 
tions below the $40 mark. Now in 
evidence is a disposition on the part of 
the Federal Housing Authority to con- 
fine activities to economic levels where 
decent private quarters have been 
mostly out of the question. The new 
policy is a sign that federal housing 
executives have profited by experience.” 

The editorial states that the field for 
public housing in Philadelphia defined 
thus would be in the rental range of 
22 per month and down, excluding 
utilities. 
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LABORERS PREDOMINATE IN PUBLIC HOUSING 
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The above chart is from the third study in a series of surveys of the social 
characteristics of the population of the Pittsburgh Authority’s housing com- 
munities being conducted for the Authority by the city’s Federation of Social 
Agencies. The first study covered “The Population of Public Housing” (age, 
race, sex, etc.) and the second dealt with juvenile delinquency. The reports of 
all of them are available from the Federation under terms listed in NAHO 
News for July, 1944; the Journal for December, 1944; and on page 16 of this 
issue of the Journal. 

Data on which the above chart was based were tabulated from tenant record 
cards on file in the management offices of the Pittsburgh Authority's various 
housing communities. Because of inadequate information on some of the record 
cards, the report was based on information regarding the major source of income 
of 80 per cent of the total number of families living in the communities— 
covering from 64 per cent of the families in one project to 96 per cent in another. 

The study points out that an important point to note is that the picture above 
is based upon the 1940 Census for the general city figures but that the figures on 
the distribution of major wage earners in the public housing communities are 
based upon tenant record cards analyzed during the winter of 1943-44. The 
writers of the report feel that this difference tends to understate the extent of 
difference between housing communities and the comparable areas. 
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New Congress convenes, will consider reintroduced and new 
housing legislation .. . FPHA to provide barracks for French 
government war workers . . . FHA Commissioner Ferguson 
makes plea for anti-inflationary real estate market. 


79th Congress Opens 


The 79th Congress convened on Jan- 
uary 3. It is confronted with vital 
issues related to reconversion, the post- 
war economy, and foreign policy. Focus 
of congressional interest and attention 
for those particularly concerned with 
housing will be the hearings of the 
Taft Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Redevelopment of the Senate 
Postwar Committee, scheduled to be- 
gin on January 9 and continue through 
January 19. The first two days of com- 
mittee hearings will be devoted to 
testimony from representatives of the 
National Housing Agency and its con- 
stituent agencies. Other federal agen- 
cies to appear include the Departments 
of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture; 
Federal Works Agency; and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 


78th Congress Legislation Dies 


Housing legislation expiring with the 
78th Congress included the two na- 
tional urban redevelopment bills—the 
Thomas Bill (S.953) and the Wagner 
Bill (S.1163). Similar measures will un- 
doubtedly be introduced in the 79th 
Congress but are likely to follow hear- 
ings of the Taft Committee, of which 
Senator Thomas is a member. 

Other bills dying with the calendar 
year were S. 2046, Senator Kilgore’s 
Housing Research Bill, which would 
establish an Ofhce of Housing Re- 
search in the National Housing Agency 
to assist in the production of better 
housing at lower costs through techni- 
cal research and studies, and HR 4739, 
introduced by Representative Smith 
(D., Virginia), to amend the Lanham 
Act provisions for the removal of tem- 
porary war housing, making such re- 
moval mandatory “wherever such 
housing has been constructed in vio- 
lation of the building regulations of 
the community .. . and the removal 
is recommended by the governing body 
of the community.” 

Expiring too, were the three District 
of Columbia slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment bills. It is understood 
that a new DC urban redevelopment 
bill is being discussed jointly by the 
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National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. Senator 
Kilgore plans to re-introduce the Hous- 
ing Research Bill, and, unquestionably, 
redevelopment legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be submitted. 


New Legislation 


Meanwhile, the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the National Public Housing 
Conference met in December to com- 
plete the final draft of a proposed pub- 
lic housing bill, which will be intro- 
duced early in this congressional 
session. NNPHC’s proposed Act con- 
templates: (a) perfecting of existing 
provisions with respect to urban low- 
rent housing and slum clearance; (b) 
the adaptation of such provisions to 
permit a housing program suitable to 
the needs of low-income families in 
rural areas; and (c) an urban re- 
development program. 

The Producers’ Council is advocat- 
ing seven changes in the National 
Housing Act designed to assure a 
sound fiscal basis for the operations 
of FHA, postwar. The Council’s re- 
commendations are from its residential 
committee and include a recommenda- 
tion that Section 203 of the Act should 
be changed to provide equal treatment 
in the insuring of mortgages on both 
new and existing residential construc- 
tion, especially as far as down-payment 
requirements are concerned, which is 
in line with a previous recommenda- 
tion that mortgages on single-family, 
owner-occupied dwellings should be 
permitted in amounts up to 90 per 
cent of the appraised value, provided 
the appraisals do not exceed $7,000. 

Also, Senator Murray (D., Mon- 
tana), plans an early introduction of 
The Full Employment Act of 1945, 
with a provision for a program of slum 
clearance and urban improvement. 


FPHA to Supply Housing for French 
Government 


Arrangements with the French Pro- 
visional Government to produce in this 
country temporary shelter for 150,000 
war workers in France who are re- 
pairing dock areas for war use were 





announced jointly on December 29 by 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the National Housing Agency. 

Negotiations have been completed 
between the FEA and French repres- 
entatives for purchase by the French 
of up to five thousand 20’ by 48’ bar- 
racks each sleeping about 30 persons. 
The French will pay cash for the bar- 
racks on delivery, pursuant to an 
interim arrangement with the French. 
Procurement of the housing for the 
French will be handled by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority as FEA’s 
agent. As much of the order as pos- 
sible will be filled from surplus war 
housing in this country. The FPHA 
will produce approximately 500 bar- 
racks from 1300 temporary family 
units, part of which are at Niagara 
Falls, New York and are not feasible 
for reuse as war housing in_ this 
country. The buildings will be sawed 
into panels for shipment and re-erec- 
tion abroad in the form of barracks. 
No housing needed for war use in 
this country, however, will be shipped 
abroad. 


FHA Makes Anti-Inflation Plea 


FHA Commissioner Ferguson has 
issued another warning of the dangers 
of inflation in the months ahead, and 
has committed his agency to a con- 
tinued effort to hold the line against 
the inflationary trend in the real estate 
market. Mr. Ferguson has said: “The 
first ten-year period of FHA opera- 
tions was one of gradually building up 
from a depressed market, starting at 
a time when the timidity of invest- 
ment capital caused mortgage funds to 
be even more scarce than the product 
they finance. The coming period, on 
the other hand—the one immediately 
facing us—while low on_ available 
properties, will be characterized by an 
abundance of funds seeking invest- 
ment—funds in the coffers of financial 
institutions, funds represented by war 
bonds, funds in the pockets of individ- 
uals, funds in the form of government- 
guaranteed loans to discharged vet- 
erans. 

Mr. Ferguson said in part: “This 
generous supply of capital—of poten- 
tial spending power—and the scanti- 
ness of purchasable real estate creates 
an entirely new set of circumstances 
in the market to be faced by the FHA 
and the financial institutions operating 
under the program. Unless recognized 
and met wisely now, they may presage 
another and worse depression which 
could aggravate and uselessly com- 
plicate the FHA’s ability to carry out 
the mandate of Congress to stabilize 
the mortgage and real estate markets.” 
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An Anonymous aati from a Housing Manager 


After eleven years in the housing business, NAHO hds received its first anonymous letter, reproduced below. 
Changes have been made in the spelling, punctuation, and grammar of the letter as received, on the 
assumption that the writer deliberately distorted them as a disguise to his identity. 


Miss Helen Shuford Washington, D. C. 
Washington Office November 25, 1944 
National Association of Housing Officials 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss Shuford: 

It is to be hoped that you will forgive the fact that the writer of this letter will remain anonymous, but 
there are many reasons why he should remain so, the most important of which perhaps is the suppression of pro- 
gress and ideas that becomes necessary because of lack of cooperation on the part of the executives of many local 
housing authorities. However, one does get ideas occasionally that he feels should be passed on to those like yourself 
who are doing a good job nationally. So with your permission, I should like to express myself on occasion and 
would prefer just to call myself Mr. K. L. V. 

My letters will be of a constructive nature and may serve to bring forth some reforms that might help 
some other managers connected with local authorities. 

One of the matters which it is felt should be corrected is the attendance of managers at NAHO conventions 
and regional meetings. Why is not this attendance encouraged<by the various local authorities? Why must a 
manager pay his dues (which he is most anxious to do) and have to be content with reading the various bulletins 

_ and -releases that he receives—then, when the regional meetings come along, one or perhaps two of the executives 
-0£.the authorities attend the meetings and the managers, who make up the background of NAHO, cannot attend 
unless they take annual leave, pay their own expenses, and, if they do this, are warned by their superiors NOT 
to take part in any debate or forums unless their talk is reviewed first by them? This, as you can see, stifles debate 
and free thought, as ‘no one is closer to the situation than the managers themselves. Yet this is exactly what 
happens. 

Your release of November 16th mentions a survey of operating costs. GOOD! This would show where the 
ability of the manager lies, with proper allowances made for local conditions, but why have not many of the local 
authorities heard of this movement? Why also do they not get a report from those who DO attend the meet- 
ings? We receive none in our case. Instead, the general thought is that the managers might become ORGAN- 
IZED, or stronger, if they should have the backing of NAHO, and have the benefit of its ideas. WHY? 

The same November 16th bulletin asks for ideas from the members. Do you realize that again managers 
can not write you without clearing through their local authority? Again, why? 

“‘Training—Wonderful! 

Management training is mentioned. Wonderful! But where is it in local boards? An interesting survey could 
be made, I believe, of the experience records of managers appointed by local authorities. It’s a pity to see the lack 
of ability of some of the political appointees of some authorities: young men in their twenties, highly commend- 
able personally, but sadly lacking in experience, with no civil service or any other examination having been re- 
quired before appointment. 

There aren’t many Coleman Woodburys perhaps in the field of local managers, but surely NAHO wants 
to develop those that might be around. Why doesn’t NAHO either thru FPHA or its own organization, insist that 
the local authorities encourge their managers to join NAHO and contribute? This move, I feel, would be very 
effective and tend to increase membership. I know right now of many former members who have resigned from 
NAHO only because they could not attend meetings, or were discouraged from doing so. You frankly should have 
every local manager as a membcr for the small sum of $10 for dues, and you would if we had cooperation. 

There are many points that NAHO could take up in the interests of the managers. For instance, we have 
no social security, no penison fund, no incentive for continuous service, no competitive exams as to ability, none 
of the items that the FPHA managers have thru civil service. And in nearly all cases, this lies at the door of the 
local officials or, in many cases at the door of one local official whose word is law. Why, do you know that it is 
safe to predict that many of the members of local authorities know only the manager whom they asked to have 
appointed, and no other one? Why don’t the members of the authorities get closer to the managers? 

Another thought, when an opportunity arises for a position in the field of FPHA, why does not a local man- 
ager get an opportunity to qualify for it? Why bring a man from miles away when a local man can handle the 
job, taken from the ranks of local managers? 

Why Not Uniform Rules? 

Why are not there uniform rules and regulations for all projects? How do I know that the procedure I am 
using is not passé? How can I learn what the other chap is doing unless we meet somewhere and compare notes 
in dark corners? Again, why? 

Why doesn’t NAHO come out strongly in a campaign to give the manager recognition—a campaign that 
the managers can take advantage of without having to fear repercussions from their local boards? NAHO has 
and can do more for the managers, and should champion their cause. Why not a national gripe invitation by 
NAHO, asking the managers to submit their gripes anonymously? Let NAHO get the true picture, then perhaps, 
as a result, some day we managers might be able to come out in the open, as we should be able to do now. . . 

Sincerely, K.L.V. 
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BOOKMOBILE FOR WAR HOUSING COMMUNITY—In San Francisco the American Women's Voluntary Services 
conducts a traveling library service for the war housing community at Hunter's Point. The Bookmobile is equipped 
with collapsible desk, filing system, and shelves that will carry 600 books. 








PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE OF FARM 
REAL ESTATE FROM 1935-39 AVERAGE TO NOV. 1944 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLAYGROUND at Fort Greene Houses in New York City. WAR NURSERY SCHOOL STU- 
See page |! for more complete statement. DENTS in an out-of-doors session at 
Robinson Courts, Texarkana, Texas. 


MIDDLETOWN GARDENS in Delaware County, Indiana, a | 1!2-unit PUTTING IT TOGETHER AGAIN—one of 

low-rent housing community built on an 80-acre outlying tract: 15 FPHA's non-demountables that was experi- 

acres in houses, 33 in gardens, 7 a recreation grove, 4 a ball field, mentally demounted, moved, and put wer 
2! untouched timber. up again. 


ELYTON VILLAGE in Birmingham, Alabama—a beautifully designed low-rental community of red brick and tile row 
houses and apartment buildings owned and operated by the Housing Authority of the Birmingham District. 
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Rent Collection Practices and Techniques 


There will always be collection 
losses, but they can be held to a 
minimum. 

First, break up the thought that col- 
lection losses are a necessary evil re- 
lated to housing and good tenant re- 
lations. That thought exists. Replace 
it with management responsibility. 


“Catch the Rabbit” 


Following the first injunction in an 
old colonial recipe for making rabbit 
stew—"first catch the rabbit,” it might 
be well to start getting this idea across 
with the induction of the housing man- 
ager. No housing manager should be 
placed in the field without a clear ten- 
or fifteen-minute talk on his responsi- 
bility in the matter of rent collections. 
It should be pointed out that he is in 
“property management,” that we are 
handling public funds, that collections 
are his responsibility, that it is not 
within his province to say who shall or 
shall not live in a project rent free, or 
to decide that they can not pay. He is 
handling and is responsible for other 
people’s money. He is in the same 
position as the head of an interest or 
mortgage department in a bank. A 
lease has been signed and a mutual con- 
tract is in force—shelter in return for 
rent. An agreement has been reached 
when and where the rent is to be paid. 
It is his duty to see that it is paid. He 
is not to chase all over the project col- 
lecting rents, nor is he staffed to have 
his help do so. 

The rent (monies due the Treasurer 
of the United States) is to come to his 
office. By being cordial but firm in 
this matter, he can build project sta- 
bility and save himself much time and 
worry. He must not be “tough,” but 
work on a system that will almost act 
for him. There are extenuating circum- 
stances—the first lien on a person’s in- 
come is for food and health—after that 
RENT. Matters of furniture payments, 
insurance, increases of family, automo- 
bile payments, entertainment of visitors, 
or the housing of guests, are aside from 
the question, and are personal problems 
that should have had previous consid- 
eration and certain advance prepara- 
tion should have been made to meet 
them. They have nothing to do with 
shelter rent or monies due the Treas- 
urer of the United States. If the plea 
is that too many payments are coming 
due at one time, counsel with the ten- 
ant, help him to rearrange the pay- 
ments, reduce them, or budget them, 
BUT THE RENT IS STILL DUE 
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HARRY WILDNAUER 
Senior Housing Management Advisor, 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
Region VII 


The Journal has been permitted to 
reproduce herewith an FPHA Inter- 
office Memorandum that offers some 
interesting and practical counsel on 
rent collection. The memorandum 
was written in response to a general 
memorandum sent to the Manage- 
ment Divisions of the FPHA Regional 
Offices by John Taylor Egan, FPHA 
Assistant Commissioner for Project 
Management, requesting regional 
comments on "Rent Collection Prac- 
tices and Techniques.” 


Mr. Wildnauer's comments must be 
understood as relating principally to 
the various FPHA directly-operated 
projects under his immediate super- 
vision at the time the memo was on 
pared. The comments, nevertheless, 
incorporate a number of principles 
that apply to all types of manage- 
ment operation. 


It is appreciated that there are 
varying opinions as to what consti- 
tutes the Dest rent collection proce- 
dures. Probably there is no ‘‘best" 
that can be universally applied, but 
each management operation has the 
responsibility for developing the best 
procedures in its own situation. As 
Mr. Wildnauer says, it is not a ques- 
tion of the housing manager's being 
"tough," but of working on a “system 
that will almost act for him." 


We express our appreciation to the 
FPHA Central Office Management 
Division for sending the memorandum 
to us in the first place, and to Robert 
J. Flood, Assistant Director for Man- 
agement in Region VII, for consent- 
ing to its reproduction in The Journal 


of HOUSING. 


AT THE PROJECT OFFICE THE 
FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 

The housing manager is merely an 
agent, the money is due the Treasurer 
of the United States and it is the duty 
of the housing manager to collect it. 
It should be pointed out that a splen- 
did collection record is one sign of good 
management in action and that, on the 
other hand, if a management organiza- 
tion is involved in continued collection 


losses, such a management organization 
can not very well remain in business. 
As to techniques—when a housing 
manager is convinced that his Area 
Supervisor knows all the angles and is 
“h-ll” on collections, delinquencies are 
usually found to be at a minimum. 


Procedure 


Every tenant should come into the 
project with a full knowledge of what 
his rent is, where and when it is to be 
paid. He should also be made to un- 
derstand that he is coming into housing 
built with public funds and that the 
rent is due at a certain date, at a cer- 
tain place, and must be paid in full. It 
should be explained that delinquencies 
must be reported to a central office and 
can only cause mutual inconvenience 
and difficulty, that the housing man- 
ager is responsible and has no choice 
buf to “collect.” The tenant and his 
family should understand they are to 
be happy in the project, to feel secure, 
to participate in a!l the advantages and 
programs offered, to feel free to call at 
the project office for information or 
service (All This and Heaven Too) for 
the mere payment of rent for shelter 
(and furniture and utilities) under a 
perfectly clear agreement. 

Is he prepared to pay that rent and 
pay it when it is due? Put the ques- 
tion directly to him! The staff should 
make up a small card setting forth four 
or five points on which every prospec- 
tive tenant is to be “hit,” and keep 
that card under the office counter for 
reference. After all, it is what you have 
to offer for the price and terms agreed 
upon. A tenant who is properly in- 
ducted into a project, and made aware 
of his responsibilities in a friendly but 
businesslike atmosphere, is usually a 
good tenant and takes pride in cooper- 
ating with the management. Don’t 
write a book. Make four or five points 
part of your rental sale. When you 
“sell” your rental properly, you sell 
yourself less trouble. 


Management Responsibility and 
Suggestions 


When the tenant signs the lease, ask 
the tenant when his salary is paid and 
make note of the date on the lease. If 
he is paid on the Sth or 10th, you will 
not get the rent the Ist, but it should 
be in by the 7th or 12th, or else... . 
On the 3rd of the month, a yellow 
sheet should be on the manager’s desk 
showing rents unpaid, with any per- 
tinent information thereon, such as “re- 
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ceives salary 5th-l0th,” “away for two 
weeks,” “maintenance man reports no 
one at home” (your bookkeeper-cashier 
should work with your maintenance 
staff). On the 3rd of the month, the 
housing manager should get busy. Rent 
collections represent income. Income 
keeps any project healthy. The tenants 
pay for what they get. Under any 
system they cannot hope to “get” if 
they do not “pay,” and the project of- 
fice cannot hope to continue if they do 
not pay. Every one should be incul- 
cated with the idea of collecting rents 
smoothly and showing a good project 
record, 

We should not favor penalties for 
the non-payment of rent. This is too 
often used by a manager as an escape 
from responsibility. Rent collections 
are a very definite part of management 
responsibility. Putting on a “rent pen- 
alty” and saying with a shrug that it is 
“up to the tenant to pay” shirks that 
responsibility. Moreover, if the man- 
ager can not collect his rents, it is un- 
likely that he can collect his rents plus 
penalties. 

Sometimes there is a clash of person- 
alities. It may be that in certain in- 
stances the bookkeeper-cashier, or the 
secretary, or the maintenance aide, will 
be found to be a better collector than 
the housing manager. Sometimes the 
girls like to get out of the office and 
collect and sometimes some of them 
are very good at it. IT STILL RE- 
MAINS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE MANAGER TO SEE THAT 
RENTS ARE PAID. 

Collecting 

There are numerous procedures—a 
friendly letter, a notice in the mail box, 
someone asking the tenant to call. If 
the tenant calls, be courteous, listen pa- 
tiently, help mop up the tears if neces- 
sary, but get the rent. It will usually 
be found in a roll of bills between a 
package of cigarettes and a powder 
puff. If it is a question of “swapping” 
this for that—an improvement, a repair 
—still get the rent. The amount of 
rent, and the payment thereof, is cov- 
ered in a contract (the lease). Im- 
provements and repairs are aside from 
the question. If the manager has done, 
or is doing all he can to satisfy the 
tenant, the tenant always has the 
FPHA to write to as a last resort. We 
should never permit the question of 
“swapping” a rental payment for a ben- 
efit, repair, or improvement, to enter 
into the question of the non-payment 
of rent. 

In complicated cases, first, contact the 
tenant’s personnel manager or em- 
ployer. As a rule they are cooperative. 
Some need warming up. Do a little 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLAYGROUND 
BUILT BY NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


An interesting history of the novel 
playground equipment installed at one 
of the New York Authority’s projects 
appeared in the Authority’s Housing 
News for November, 1944 and reads 
as follows (see page 9 for a picture 
of the playground): 

“While out on an inspection trip for 
trees, the Authority's landscape archi- 
tect noticed children playing at a 
storm sewer excavation. They were 
having a fine time romping over the 
sections of storm drain, chasing each 
other through them. This gave him an 
idea for playground equipment, and in- 
spired the experimental playground 
now at Fort Greene Houses. 

“In this triangular space, which is 
about 90 by 80 feet, there are Tunnels 
and Playlogs, a Whatnot, and a Dodger 
—all of these original pieces of equip- 
ment made out of the non-essential 
materials that were available. 

“The Tunnels are four-foot lengths 
of sewer pipe, set into the ground on 
concrete bases (as is all the equipment 
here). They are three feet in diameter. 
The children are constantly making up 
new games to play here, finding new 
ways to train their active muscles. On 
hot days this summer they sat inside 
to cool off. 

“The Playlogs are made of oak, 12 
feet long and a foot and a half thick. 


They are raised a foot above the 
ground, and like the Tunnels, provide 
a challenge to the ingenuity of the 
youngsters. 

“The Dodger is an enlargment of 
the original built at Red Hook. At 
Fort Greene, this arrangement of low 
walls made of cinder blocks stretches 
to a length of 37 feet. Extending from 
its backbone wall, which is four and 
a half feet high, are wings of different 
sizes. The children use the nooks and 
crannies these walls form for their 
games and climbing. At times® the 
Dodger may be an airplane; then 
again it will be the barricade in a 
lively snow fight. 

“The Whatnot is a pyramid of steps 
ending in a wall. It measures about 
9 by 6 feet, and the children gather 
here much as they would on the front 
stoop. 

“A border of shrubbery, and benches 
for the mothers complete the play- 
ground. 

“These playground ideas, originated 
by Catharine Lansing, who directs 
community planning, and Jacob John 
Spoon, landscape architect of the Au- 
thority, are still in the experimental 
stage. The Authority intends to con- 
tinue experimenting, its goal that of 
providing safe playground equipment 
that stimulates the imagination.” 





flag waving. The industry receives gov- 
ernment contracts directly or indirectly. 
Government contracts mean _ profit 
through the employment of men. The 
government not only gives them the 
opportunity for profit through the 
award of contracts, but builds houses 
to house the men they employ to make 
the profit. Also, the industry certifies 
these men for FPHA housing. We 
take them in on this certification, be- 
lieving that they are good citizens, loyal 
to the war effort, and reliable! Is it not 
reasonable to assume that if the em- 
ployee is short-sighted and careless 
about his obligations, the industry will 
have a broad overall view and aid in 
the collecting of the rent which keeps 
those houses there? That angle works. 


USES Help 


Then there is the United States Em- 
ployment Service manager. He has 
usually had contact with the tenants 
in the project, who, it is assumed, have 
been certified to the local industry. If 
a tenant leaves with rent unpaid and 
no aid or result is forthcoming from 


the industry, who may or may not be 
holding a pay check, the local USES 
manager can generally find out where 
the worker was headed for and contact 
the USES manager in that area. 

This is where a good public rela- 
tions set-up is valuable. It is not amiss 
to lunch on occasion with the local 
USES manager. The same approach 
can be used with a personnel officer in 
a local industry, or at an Army post. 
The local union representative is an- 
other source of “aid and comfort.” 

Letters to a forwarding address, stat- 
ing that certain monies are due the 
Treasurer of the United States and 
asking what steps can be taken to col- 
lect, are sometimes effective. Also a 
contact with another FPHA housing 
manager in the area to which the de- 
linquent tenant has gone. We have 
made collections from India to Alaska 
in a friendly sort of manner and, in dis- 
tress cases, have received rental pay 
ments month after month from the Red 
Cross. We have helped get in allot- 
ment checks and checks from former 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PROJECT SERVICES 
TRAINING 


Pin Region V, project services person- 
nel is experimenting with a system of 
federal-regional-local rotating service as 
a training device. Under the plan, a 
local project services adviser will work 
in the regional office one month; the 
regional office adviser will substitute in 
the locality; with the same idea to be 
carfied out between FPHA’s central 
and regional offices. The theory is that 
when the cycle is complete, every one 
at every level will know the responsi- 
bilities, problems and needs of each 
office. 

As a start on the program, Miss Re- 
becca Meyers of the regional office in 
Fort Worth went to Deming, New 
Mexico for the month of December, 
and the project services adviser from 
Deming came into Fort Worth. Dur 
ing January, Ola Beckett of the re- 
gional office is to be in Washington 
and Austin Welch of the central office 
will be in Fort Worth to carry on in 
Miss Beckett’s place. 


TENANT PAINTING 


>The Housing Authority of the City 
of Fort Worth, Texas, has developed 
a tenant painting program which is 
reported to be highly successful. The 
necessity for the program was precipi- 
tated by the fact that numbers of ten- 
ants in aided projects whose incomes 
exceeded the maximum income limits 
for admission requested that their 
dwellings be painted, whereas budget- 
ary limitation would not permit a wide- 
spread painting program. Since these 
tenants were willing to do the work 
and pay for the cost of materials, man- 
agement undertook to outline a paint- 
ing procedure which would properly 
protect its interest in the project and 
at the same time get the job done. 

Tenants are required to file a Request 
for Painting with management, in 
which they describe the amount of 
painting intended and agree “to do 
this work on my own responsibility 
and at my own expense and to com- 
plete it according to Management di- 
rections.” 

Management requires that a resin- 
emulsion type cold water paint be used; 
that the colors be approved by man- 
agement; that payment be made for 
the materials before receiving them 
from the maintenance department; that 
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surfaces be prepared properly for paint- 
ing; and that the paint job be inspected 
by a maintenance man before final ap- 
proval is given. 

Management furnishes the tenants 
with ladders, scaffolding, brushes and 
other equipment; paint at cost to the 
Authority; and detailed advisory in- 
formation on cleaning procedures, paint 
application, use of equipment, care of 
brushes, and protection of floors and 
furniture. 

In the aided developments in Fort 
Worth this program means that many 
interior wall surfaces, except for kit- 
chens and bathrooms, will be painted 
for the first time, since this was not 
done as part of the development of the 
projects. 

The program illustrates again that 
tenant maintenance is possible if man- 
agement is willing to devote sufficient 
time and attention to organizing the 
procedures and in a manner meaning- 
ful and fair to the tenants. 


HOUSING AIDES MEET 
BI-WEEKLY 


PIn Detroit the Housing Commis- 
sion’s housing aides (management as- 
sistants performing some project serv- 
ices functions) last year inaugurated a 
series of bi-weekly meetings for the 
purpose of discussing in-service train- 
ing, agency relationships, and _ policies 
and procedures for meeting their own 
particular responsibilities. Representa 
tives of such agencies as the Girl Scouts 
and the community's social service or- 
ganizations attended some of the meet- 
ings to talk about means of coordinat 
ing their work with that of the hous 
ing aides. Also one meeting a month 
is held jointly with the managers, with 
discussion covering such subjects as 
rent policy and training. 


PLASTIC SCREENS 


>The following item is quoted from 
TAHO NEWS, newsletter of the 
Texas Association of Housing Officials, 
which regularly carries good items on 
operating practices. (In fact, three 
of the items on this page came from 
the December issue and one of them 
was suggested by a previous issue.) 
“The Galveston Authority is using 
plastic screens exclusively on all win- 
dows, and galvanized screens on all 
doors as a_ substitute for copper. 
Coastal conditions cause extreme rust 
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within a_ few 
months, resulting in rust streaks down 
the side of the buildings under the 
windows. Plastic make for 
better appearance and permit maxi- 
mum light and breeze while straining 
off the winged pests. Galvanized for 
doors are more practical and it is felt 
that rust streaks will be relatively un- 
important since doors must ordinarily 
be repainted frequently for other rea- 
SC ns.” 


MANAGEMENT INGENUITY 


>i1—From TAHO NEWS: 

“Five high school girls from the 
Frazier Courts project in Dallas landed 
in jail for playing hookey from school 
to go to the movies. The Project 
Manager, James E. Smith, meeting 
the girls the day following their re 
lease, invited them into his office. 
‘Look here,’ he said, ‘for a long time 
we've been wanting to have movies in 
our community building and we need 
a committee to sponsor the activity. 
How about you girls taking it over. 
The girls breathed a sigh of relief over 
this turn of events and promptly 
organized a Film Club, composed ot 
22 girls. The girls go to the Film 
Company, make their own selections, 
preview them (and their standards are 
high), operate the machine, collect 
the money, and serve as ushers on 
movie night. Why should they sneak 
off to the movies when they’ve got 
one of their own?” 
p2—At a 320-unit temporary project 
in Eureka, California, several tenants 
brought in their own automobile 
trailers of various ages, all of them 
more or less clumsy and_ unsightly. 
The tenants parked these vehicles on 
projects streets or near project build- 
ings. The housing manager, James M. 
Hiler, felt that they were demoralizing 
to the tenants’ pride in the project 
appearance. He obtained some posts 
and wire and built a compound at an 
inconspicuous spot in the project. He 
explained to the tenants that they 
were invited to park their trailers in 
this compound, or park them in priv- 
ately owned parking lots at their own 
expense, or dispose of them. The ten- 
ants decided to accept the manager’s 
invitation to park their trailers in the 
project compound without cost, and 
the project appearance is greatly im- 
proved. Tenants and manager are both 
well-satisfied with the results. 


of galvanized screen 


screens 
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WE PRESENT ... 





ABNER H. FERGUSON 


As a representative of the private 


housebuilding industry, Abner H. 
Ferguson, in his capacity as Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, has served as a member 
of NAHO’s Board of Governors since 
1942. His entire housing experience 
has been with FHA, from his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Counsel in 1934, 
when the agency was created, up to 
his present position as head of the 
organization—as General Counsel from 
1935 to 1939; as First Assistant Ad- 
ministrator and General Counsel from 
1939 to 1940; as the agency head from 
1940 to date. Because of his afhliation 
with FHA from the very beginning, 
Mr. Ferguson has played an active 
part in formulating the agency’s 
policies and in establishing its mutual 
mortgage insurance system. 

Previous to his FHA connection, 
Mr. Ferguson was a well-known prac- 
ticing attorney in Washington, D. C. 
3y reason of his legal experience 
coupled with his FHA connection, Mr. 
Ferguson is considered one of the fore- 
most authorities in the country on 
home financing laws, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, and similar matters related 
to home ownership. Before liquida- 
tion of the Central Housing Commit- 
tee at the time of the President's 
reorganization of housing agencies in 
1942, Mr. Ferguson was chairman of 
the CHC Committee on Law and 
Legislation. Under his guidance, the 
Committee formulated a uniform fore- 
closure law that was approved by the 
American Bar Association and _ that 
was recommended by it for adoption 
by state legislatures throughout the 
country. 
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AUSTRALIA PLANS TEN-YEAR POSTWAR 
HOUSING PROGRAM . 


In Australia, where before the war 
there was no “federal” public housing 
program, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has now agreed to provide suf- 
ficient money in the form of loans and 
subsidies to carry on a ten-year hous 
ing program—50 per cent through 
private enterprise; 50 per cent through 
the central and state governments. The 
rate of production is planned at 50,000 
houses in the first postwar year, to 
80,000 during the third postwar year, 
and continuing at that level until the 
end of the tenth year. The Common- 
wealth’s provision of loan and subsidy 
money is to be under the agreement 
that the states set up “good housing 
authorities capable of regulating hous- 
ing;” also that they conform to certain 
minimum standards for the dwellings 
and certain conditions with regard to 
town planning and to the administra- 
tion of housing estates as imposed by 
the Commonwealth. 

As_ the stands, the 
states have agreed in general terms to 
the Commonwealth’s 
posing, in turn, to delegate their 
powers as far as possible to local gov- 
ernment authorities. 


program now 


program, pro- 


Subsidy Formula 


formula which the 
Commonwealth has adopted is similar 
to that used in the United States: the 


The subsidy 


states are to receive from the central 
government some 60 per cent of the 
amount required to reduce rents (or 
installments on properties sold to ten 
ants) to one-fifth of family income, 
with the states themselves providing 
the balance of the needed subsidy. It 
is estimated that the total required 
subsidy for ten years will be eight 
million pounds. The source of these 
subsidy funds, however, has not yet 
been agreed upon—nor have many 
other of the technical and administra 
tive details of the program. 

To get the answers to such questions, 
the Commonwealth’s Department of 
Post-War Reconstruction has issued a 
series of “Post-War Discussion Notes” 
on housing—little eight-page leaflets 
that deal with special phases of the 
housing problem: social, technical, ad 
ministrative, etc. The booklets are 
simply worded and pose the questions 
on which general public reaction is 
sought. They make very clear the need 
for a housing program and the finan 
cial responsibilities which the general 
citizenry will assume in seeing that 
the problem is solved. One of the 
questions the public is asked to answer 
is whether or not wartime powers of 
controlled materials distribution and 
manpower allocation can be continued 
into the postwar period as an aid in 
launching the building program. 





Mr. Ferguson was born in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, and is a graduate of 
the Shenandoah Valley Military Acad- 
emy at Winchester, Virginia. He re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree in June, 1904 
from Georgetown University Law 
School and practiced law in Washing 
ton from 1907 until he joined the FHA 
staff in 1934. 


Housing Point of View 


Since Mr. Ferguson’s housing ex- 
perience has always been directly with 
home financing through private capi 
tal, his housing point of view, he feels, 
is best expressed in the stated purpose 
of the National Housing Act, under 
which FHA was created: “To encour- 
age improvement in housing standards 
and conditions, to provide a system of 
mutual mortgage insurance... .” It 
is his belief that capital is entitled to 
a reasonable return on its investment 
and at the same time the home buyer 
is entitled to obtain a well constructed 


property in a_ stable neighb:rhood 


under favorable financing conditions. 

He cites the National Housing Act 
further to express his housing philo 
sophy: “no mortgage shall be accepted 
for insurance unless the Adminis 
trator finds that the 


respect to which the mortgage is ex 


project’ W ith 


ecuted is economically sound . . . The 
Administrator shall cause to be made 
such statistical surveys and legal and 
economic studies as he shall deem use 
ful to guide the development of hous 
sound 
mortgage market in the United States.” 

Following _ these 


ing and the creation of a 


principles, Mr. 
Ferguson and his two predecessors as 
the head of FHA, Mr. James A. Mof- 
fett and Mr. Stewart McDonald, have 
brought FHA to its present influential 
position in the mortgage and real estate 
markets of the country, with more than 
one-sixth of the population sheltered 
in homes built to safe and healthful 
standards—standards applied not only 
to the structures themselves but to the 
surrounding neighborhood as well. 
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Personals 


ABNER SILVERMAN, honorably 
discharged from military service, is 
back at FPHA in his old position as 
Assistant Deputy Commissioner for 
Project Management. In addition he is 
now Director of Area C, Management 
Operations, under the revised organiza- 
tional plan of the Management Branch. 


CARL FEISS on December 1 took 
office as full Professor of Planning at 
the University of Denver, leaving his 
post as Planning Director of the Den- 
ver Planning Commission, where he 
had been for two years. Previously, 
he had been in the Planning and 
Housing Division of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Architecture. 


JACOB CRANE has been in Eng- 
land for a two-month’s stay, conferring 
with the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning and the Ministry of 
Health, on housing, urban develop- 
ment, urban land policies, and related 
subjects. At the invitation of the Brit- 
ish Government, he left this country in 
late November, to return sometime in’ 
January. His trip is under the joint 
auspices of NHA-OWI. In his absence 
Mr. G. Holmes Perkins is Acting Di- 
rector of NHA’s Urban Development 
Division. 





JEAN COMAN, formerly Chief of 
FPHA’s Management Training Sec- 
tion, has joined the staff of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and County 
of San Francisco as Director of 
Training. 


CARLETON F. SHARPE last fall 
resigned as Regional Director of 
FPHA’s Region V (now VIII) office 
to become City Manager of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida—a position which he 
held once before (1934), prior to en- 
tering the field of housing. He was 
one of the country’s three greenbelt 
town managers, having been at Green- 
hills in Cincinnati from 1936 to 1941. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Association’s Management Division, 
serving as its Chairman from 1940 to 
1941 and as a member of its Executive 
Council for the next two years. 


EUGENE H. KLABER is now the 
Director of the Planning and Housing 
Division of the School of Architecture 
at Columbia University. Before going 
to Columbia this summer, he was in 
private architectural practice in Wash- 
ington. Prior to that time, he was 
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HOME PLANNERS’ INSTITUTES ENDORSED 
BY NAHO’S BOARD 


By a mail ballot distributed during 
November, NAHO’s Board of Gover- 
nors has passed a resolution endorsing 
the Home Planners’ Institute plan— 
a plan that, within the past year or 
so, has been inaugurated in some 
thirty cities throughout the country 
for the purpose of stimulating postwar 
home building and modernization. 

The plan operates through the co- 
operative efforts of local builders, 
realtors, mortgage bankers, savings 
and loan associations, etc., who com- 
bine to encourage local citizens to 
undertake savings for home purchases 
or repair through war bonds or other- 
wise and who conduct free lectures on 
such phases of home building as site 
selection, home financing, architectural 
design, plumbing, heating, landscap- 
ing, painting and decorating, kitchen 
planning, etc. 

Board’s Resolution 

The Board’s resolution follows: 

“WHEREAS, reliable surveys have 
indicated that the national objective of 
adequate housing for all families will 
require the production of at least one 
million new homes annually for many 
years, and 

“WHEREAS, an early postwar re- 
sumption of housing construction will 
provide prompt employment for re- 
turning service men and for workers 
whose war employment will be term- 
inated, and 

“WHEREAS, private enterprise must 
be prepared to undertake the major 
responsibility for meeting the housing 
shortage and should plan now to give 
guidance and encouragement to pros- 
pective home owners, and 

“WHEREAS, housing officials by 
virtue of their experience in housing 
construction and property management 
are especially qualified to render effec- 
tive community service in stimulating 
an orderly program for postwar hous- 
ing, and 


“WHEREAS, many local Chambers 
of Commerce through Committees for 
Economic Development have inaugu- 
rated Home Planners’ Institutes to 
advise citizens who contemplate build- 
ing or remodelling about the factors 
involved in such an undertaking. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the plan which has 
been inaugurated in many communi- 
ties to promote postwar home building 
and modernization through Commit- 
tees for Economic Development by 
Home Planners’ Institute or postwar 
housing work piles has the endorse- 
ment of the Board of Governors of the 
National Association of 
Officials, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the membership of NAHO is 
urged to lend active support and en- 
couragement in organizing and pro- 
moting similar activities in various 
communities throughout the nation.” 


Housing 


Two Reservations 

Two Board members expressed re- 
servations about the plan, one because 
of a gratuitous slap at public housing 
contained in a statement of “What 
This Plan Can Accomplish,” published 
by the promoters of the original In- 
stitute in Portland, Oregon. This state- 
ment suggested that the “best way to 
head off socialized housing is to in- 
augurate a vigorous, universal revival 
of private home building.” The other 
Board member said: “. .. While I 
feel we should lend encouragement to 
anybody who is interested, as they 
seem to be, in a worthy cause, I don’t 
see why we should go all out for 
them for two reasons: First, there is 
no indication that they are going to 
avoid involving people who could 
never carry a house because their in- 
come is not assured, and, secondly, I 
can’t forget that these organizations are 
usually sponsored by a group of people 
who want to sell their products.” 





with FHA in the Rental Housing 
Division. 


J. A. FOWLER, Executive Director 
of the Memphis Housing Authority, 
has been made an honorary associate 
member of the Memphis Association of 
Home Builders. Previous to his affiia- 
tion with the organization, he had 
served as toastmaster for a dinner given 
in honor of Mr. Frank Cortright, 
Executive Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 
These facts are noteworthy in view of 


the stand taken by the national home- 
builders group in opposition to public 
housing. 





"It is a curious fact that the 
standards for public and semi- 

ublic housing are many times 
higher than those of private 
developments.''—Report of New 
York City Planning Commission, 
November 1, 1944. 
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FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN BESET BY 
HOUSING PROBLEMS 


From Cincinnati, from Chicago, 
from New York, from Muncie, Indi- 
ana, have come reports of the “families- 
with-children” problem—always pres- 
ent, now much aggravated by war 
housing shortages. 

In Cincinnati this past summer the 
Better Housing League recognized 
that the problem has two aspects and 
had printed the handbill reproduced 
below that went to all families with 
children in one of the city’s most 
overcrowded areas: 





TO PARENTS 


THE SHORTAGE OF HOUSING 
IS SERIOUS 


There are almost no vacancies for 
Negroes and few for white people. 
At least until the war ends, it will 
be harder than ever for those who 
have to move to find a place to 
go. It is especially hard for fami- 
lies with children. 


WE ARE APPEALING TO LAND- 
LORDS NOT TO REFUSE TO 
RENT TO TENANTS WHO 
HAVE CHILDREN 


BUT—landlords complain that chil- 
dren often destroy property, dis- 
turb other families, cause them 
lots of trouble. In some cases we 
know it is true. 


PARENTS MUST TRAIN THEIR 
CHILDREN NOT TO INJURE 
PROPERTY 


DON'T allow your children to: 
Mark walls 
Roller skate on hardwood floors 
Tear off wallpaper 
Throw paper and rubbish 

around 

Disturb other families 
Use abusive language 


TEACH 


The girls—to help you keep your 
home neat and in order. 

The boys—to make small repairs, 
do little painting jobs, empty 
garbage. 

It's good for them to have such 

things to do—when they grow up 

they'll know better how to take 
care of their own houses. 





We cannot expect owners to want 
families with children if we as 
parents don't control our children. 





lf you are a good tenant it will 
be easier for you to get another 
place if you have to move—and 
your landlord will be more willing 
to make repairs. 

We need your help in our efforts 
for better housing. 


THE BETTER HOUSING 
LEAGUE 
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In Chicago, the Chicago Daily News 
quoted a municipal judge as follows: 
“One quarter of the cases in Renter’s 
Court are there because Chicago's 
landlords won’t rent to families with 
children.” 

In New York, the courts have tried 
to meet the problem by resorting to a 
section of the penal law which pro- 
hibits denial of living quarters to per- 
sons with children. 


Muncie 


In Muncie, Indiana, a local paper 
printed a letter from a soldier's wife, 
which read: “I am the wife of an over- 
seas soldier who has been in service 
six months. During most of that time 
I have looked for a place to live in 
which my 4-year-old daughter would 
be welcome. Signs in apartments an- 
nounce ‘Adults Only.’ A_ prospective 
landlady will gush, “We love children! 
But our other tenants do object to 
their noise.’ Well, now, isn’t that too 
bad! If our husbands, sons, and fathers 
can sleep and rest with bombs burst- 
ing around them, surely we at home 
should not be disturbed by a child’s 
laughter or its cry of pain. Our men 
on the battlefronts would be only too 
glad to be ‘disturbed’ by little children. 

“We who are now asking strangers 
to shelter us (for high pay) once had 
nice homes too. 

“So our men have gone to foreign 
lands to fight and die for the very 
people who don’t care enough about 
soldier’s families even to rent them 
places in which to live.” 

As an accompaniment to all of those 
stories are statements of how public 
housing projects reverse the trend— 
making it virtually a requirement of 
occupancy that families do have 
children. 


' 


Woonsocket Housing 
Authority Represented 
on Postwar Planning 
Commission 


As evidence of the good relationship 
between city officials and the Housing 
Authority of the City of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, the Authority’s Execu- 
tive Director, Mr. Oscar J. V. Hurteau, 
was appointed by the mayor as a mem- 
ber of the postwar planning commis 
sion and also of the commission’s 
subcommittee on housing. Mr. Hurt 
eau reports that the subcommittee has 
already completed a survey among the 
banking and loan institutions of the 
community as to the amount of money 
they will have available to lend to 
private builders and has found that 
amount to be in excess of $10,500,000. 

As another part of the housing 
study, real estate men are making an 
estimate of the available land within 
the community for postwar building, 
while another subcommittee is survey 
ing the extent and location of the city’s 
slums and blighted areas. The plan 
is that after all subcommittee reports 
are gathered, one general narrative will 
be submitted to the postwar planning 
commission. The commission will 
then edit the report and, with it as 
a basis, make recommendations to the 
mayor. From the mayor, the recom- 
mendations are to go to the city coun- 
cil for final action and, if approved, 
for appropriation of funds in annual 
operating budgets in amounts to cover 
such portions of the program as the 
city wants to undertake in any fiscal 
year. The current thought is that 
slums and blighted areas will be 
cleared by the city to make way for 
city improvements—and that the city 
will include the costs of making such 
improvements in its municipal budget. 


Selected 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


CITIZENS LOOK AT PUBLIC 
HOUSING; a symposium on a hous- 
ing authority and its operations by 
board members of the Pittsburgh Hous- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


4 


ing Association. 1944. 99 pp. $l. 
Pittsburgh Housing Association, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The record of a unique attempt to 
get an objective appraisal of a local 
public housing program by civic leaders 
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TO: 


RETURN POSTAGE 
GUARANTEED 


in the community, and at the same 
time to create a wider public under- 
standing of the operating procedures 
of the program. The purpose was ac- 
complished through a study of the 
operations of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority, made at the invitation of the 
Authority by the board members of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association, who 
represent a wide range of professions 
and interests and who are leaders in 
the community. They were given an 
outline of topics related to local au- 
thority operation and each board mem- 
ber was requested to choose one for 
study. Fourteen board members under- 
took such studies and submitted writ- 
ten reports of what they had learned 
and of what their reactions were to the 
Authority’s method of operation and 
results achieved. The fourteen reports 
are reproduced in the above sympo- 
sium. The February issue of The Jour- 


p. 80, ff. $1 copy; $4 year. The Archi 
tectural Forum, 330 East 22nd Street, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. Statements by 
twenty ol the new Congressmen elected 
on November 7 as to their stands, vari- 
ously, on slum clearance, low-cost hous 
ing, veterans’ loans, mortgage insur- 
ance, the National Housing Agency, 
and war housing disposal. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
PUBLIC HOUSING: Pittsburgh pub- 
lic housing reports No. 2. September, 
1944. 16 pp. 15c. Bureau of Social 
Research, Federation of Social Agencies 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 
519 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. A study of the rate of ju- 
venile delinquency in public housing; 
reasons for referral of delinquents to 
the juvenile courts; age distribution of 
delinquents; race and sex of delin- 
quents. 
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RENT COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 11) 
army-duty stations. 

A great deal is dependent on the 
housing manager’s and the tenant’s in- 
duction. More is dependent on the 
housing manager’s personal feeling of 
responsibility (if it is not there—instill 
it) and yet more on his devising a 
system of procedures for collection, and 
using imagination in seeing ways and 
means of overcoming delinquencies. 
The fundamentals are set forth in this 
Inter-Office Memo in a fashion that 
“he who runs may read.” They repre- 
sent a combined experience in our field 
and are enough both to talk on and to 
follow through on. These funda- 
mentals are pertinent to the collection 
of, not thousands, but hundreds of 
thousands of dollars all over the United 


States, and can be put into practice. 





nal will carry a more detailed review 

of them and of the idea generally. 
CONGRESSIONAL FRESHMEN 

TAKE THE FLOOR ON HOUSING. 


Architectural Forum, December, 1944. 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


(Complete details available on request) 


Types of affiliation with the National Association of Housing Officials 
and its Management Division are as follows: 





JOB OPENINGS 

During November NAHO dis- 
tributed personal history sheets to 
all of its members as a means of 
increasing its registry of qualified 
officials interested in new job open 
ings. To date only some 30 his- 
tories have come in as additions to 
our previous records—and from 
time to time we have requests for 
referral of applicants for positions, 
not only at top supervisory levels 
but at subordinate levels in manage- 
ment specialties: project services, 
tenant selection, etc. 

Although the number of housing 
positions which the Association as- 
sists in filling is not high, our pur- 
pose is to maintain a reliable service 
of real quality. To do so, requires 
that our records of experienced 
personnel be kept as up to date 
and be as extensive as possible. 
Even if you have no immediate 
interest in a job change, you may 
want to have your credentials on 
file for consideration when special 
job offers occur. 


NAHO INDIVIDUAL 


ACTIVE— Available to members of governing boards and employees of public 
agencies and departments having to do with housing (either public or private). 
Dues: $10. 

JUNIOR ACTIVE— Available to any person eligible for, active membership but hav- 
ing an annual income under $1800 per year. Dues: $5. 

ASSOCIATE— Available to any interested person not qualified for active member- 
ship. Dues: $5. 

SUSTAINING— Available to persons eligible for either active or associate member- 
ship who wish to make a more substantial contribution to the work of the Association 
than is provided by the dues for those classes of membership. Dues: $25 and upward 


in multiples of $25. 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


Note: Active NAHO members paying dues of $10 and qualified by occupa- 
tion for Management Division membership will be assigned to the Division. 
ACTIVE—Available to any member of NAHO who is actively engaged in a re- 
sponsible administrative capacity in the management operations of a housing project 
or program, public or private, rural or urban. Dues: $10. (No additional charge for 
active or sustaining members of NAHO, but $5 additional for junior active or asso- 

ciate members of NAHO in order to bring the total fee to $10.) 

SUBSCRIBER— Available to any person ineligible for membership in the Division 
(entitles the subscriber to all publications of the Division but does not permit him 
to vote, hold office, serve on committees, or receive a membership certificate}. 


Fee: $10. 
AGENCY 


Agency membership represents the most comprehensive type of Association service 
available. Public agency memberships are open to any public agency with power to 
supervise or to engage in the administration of housing for families of lower- or 
middle-incomes. Dues are based on the number of dwelling units owned by the 
agency, with a $20 minimum fee. Private agency memberships are also available. 
Write to the Association for full details. 
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